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Sketch of the Life of Sarah B. Upton. 


(Continued from page 154.) 


To her friends, H. and 8. W., absent ona 
summer trip, she writes as follows, under date 
7th mo. 27th, 1830: “Though I do not know 
where you are, or whether my letter will ever 
reach you, my dear friends, yet I felt best 
satisfied to write a few lines to you by way 
of remembrance. I do not feel any better for 
rather an unprofitable evening, having had C. 
here, saying many odd things, so that it was 
difficult to preserve a spirit of seriousness. I 
could not help contrasting it in my mind witb 
the quietude of last evening which I passed 
with dear S. alone. In the depth of spiritual 
exercise there is more true enjoyment than 
in any outward communion. Perbaps I 
should say more true peace, for I well know 
that suffering is often the portion of those 
whose feet have been turned into the narrow 
way. Well, dear girls, what [I wish, what I 
earnestly desire, is that we may not in any 
way hinder each other's progress in this neces- 
sary work. We, who profess so much (ob! 
that we may always remember it), who pro- 
fess to be guided in all our actions by the un- 
erring Spirit of Truth, how ready should we 
be to embrace every opportunity to seek Di- 
vine counsel, instruction, or consolation. 

“Has it become a pleasure to us to turn 
from outward objects, however attractive, to 
that still, small voice that can be beard only 
when the tumult of rapid thought has sub- 
sided? Or is the conflict entered upon with 
reluctance and from a sense of duty only? 


Let us press forward. I am firm in the belief 


that all that is wanting is more faith in the 
Light within, and it behooves us to pray 
earnestly for an increase of faith. I look with 
an emulous eye to that state where the mind 
is stayed upon this unshaken foundation, and 
the billows of external trouble cannot over- 
whelm. Such a state is ineffably lovely, for 
it is one of pure and holy communion, in 
which too, the bands of Christian fellowship 
are strengthened by the powerful effluence 
of that love which is stronger than death, and 
more enduring than any natural tie. May 
this be our bond of union, my much loved 
friends; may it increase with added years 
through fleeting Time, and find its full frui- 
tionin eternity. I fear my lines will be rather 
ill-timed, but I cannot help it—they come un- 
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bidden. Amidst the sublime, the beautiful or 
the grand of the Omnipotent, I trust you will 
find that enjoyment I wish you—an enjoy- 
ment far surpassing the thrilling enjoyment 
that even the worldling can feel. For, in its 
all-subduing power, it prostrates all the facul- 
ties of the soul at the footstool of the Creator 
in grateful adoration that He has gifted us 
with powers of perception so exquisite.” 

As to the outward, so far the life of Sarah 


home-duties, and social and benevolent claims, 


dening (for books and flowers would seem to 
have been her constant companions from 
youth to old age), and though physical suffer- 
ing was often her own attendant, yet, when 
ber health would permit, she was a frequent 
watcher at the bed-side of her friends, an ac- 
tive visitor of prisons, and a worker among 
the poor. 

No one could possess a more keen relish for 
innocent social enjoyment than she, and, asa 
young woman, her fund of information, her 
love of humor and her natural vivacity, ren- 
dered her one of the most sprightly of her 
circle. By a New York cotemporary she was 
described as being, in those days, “ almost like 
a French girl” in the gaiety of her manner, 
heightened by her bright, intellectual face, 
and dark, curling hair. That curling hair 
she felt it right to brush as smoothly back as 
possible, and over that native vivacity she 
kept watchful guard lest it might become 
frivolity ; yet she did not stamp it out, and 
it never left her, but retained its place to 
brighten even old age, and keep her as ready 
as ber younger friends, to join with relish in 
anything really amusing or witty. 

In the year 1831, an association of women 
—members of the Society of Friends—was 
formed for the purpose of establishing an 


“Infant School,” and Sarah Thomson, herself 


a member of the association, volunteered to 
take charge of the school until a suitable 
teacher could be found. An offer which, she 
said, proved a trap, for, until ten years later, 
when she married, no teacher was found for 
the position. 

While in the quiet of her declining years, 
she followed her former pupils in their careers 
with lively interest, her greatest satisfaction 
arose from the belief that, even more than to 
minds, to hearts her instructions had been 
blessed. Long will the meek and reverent 
air with which she referred to this on ber 
dying bed be remembered. “I do not wish 
to boast,” she said, “ but I havea blessed hope 
of meeting some to whom my instructions 
have been blessed.” 

Thus, absorbed by her school, her home 
and social interests, passed another decade in 
this life of “ Doing and Suffering.” Suffering, 
for sometimes hours of the night were passed 
in walking the floor with pain caused by vio- 
lent neuralgia. 

Rarely, perhaps has any human frame had 





placed within it a mind less in sympathy with 
its ailments, and her lifelong tendency was to 
offer resistance, rather than to yield to dis- 
ease, and while, on the numerous occasions, 
when obliged to succumb temporarily, she 
would be as obedient as a soldier on drill, to 
physician and nurse, her habit of calmly re- 
signing consequences to Him whom she loved, 
came to be counted on by ber physician as 


‘his surest aid in the effort for her recovery, 
Thomson appears to have been absorbed by 


and ber sick-room was a spot where he loved 


‘to pause on bis rounds, for sympathy and in- 
and her favorite pursuits of reading and gar- | 


tellectual converse. Not that there were no 


istruggles, no new lessons to learn and no 


failures. Well she knew what it was to de- 
scend into the depths, but as well she knew 
what it was to come up from them with stones 
of memorial, because her reliance was on the 
unconquered Captain. 

To her friend, A. E., 8th mo 6th, 1841:— 
“ For many, many years after the world had 
lost its brightness to me, I longed only to be 
prepared and taken out of it. Alas! it was 
the spirit of rebellion, though I saw it not so 
then. But there came a change; my eyes 
were opened to behold how glorious was the 
Lord’s work upon earth, and what a favor to 
be permitted in any way toaidtherein. From 
that time I bave felt no wish to shrink from 
the toil or the heat of the day, but a thankful 
feeling that life was lengthened out, and apility 
in some measure given to “work while it is 
called to-day.” I do not speak in any wise 
boastingly—far from it; I have fallen far 
short, and am truly an unprofitable servant, 
but Iam desirous to encourage thee thus to 
feel, and not to dwell unprofitably on the dark 
side of the present changing scene, where all 
we love seems of so precarious a tenure.” 

To the same friend two months later she 
writes :— 

“There was one expression in thy note 
which has dwelt ever since upon my mind, 
and if I had then had the time, I should have 
endeavored to answer it. Thou said, ‘If I 
could believe I was one of my Heavenly 
Father's children.’ Ab! my dear young friend, 
I have trodden the same path, and can now 
look back and see how much solid comfort I 
deprived myself of by continuing in this doubt- 
ing state. Yes, there is no substantial peace 
or enjoyment till we feel ourselves the chil- 
dren of a reconciled Father and God, through 
the medium of a Saviour and Redeemer. And 
why not believe? He has done much for 
thee. Thou feels his love in thy heart—thou 
art determined to live for Him, and to seek 
thy consolation from Him alone. Thou art 
one of his dear children, and thou mayest 
safely rely upon his arm of Divine power to 
lead thee safely along in the path of life, and 
unhesitatingly accept the comfort of his Spirit. 
My heart goes out towards thee, my dear, 
with yearnings for thy true happiness, and 
earnest desires for thy enlargement in every 
good gift. Having myself tarried too long in 
the wilderness, I would fain encourage thee 





to act more wisely, and use greater diligence 
in making thy calling and election sure.” 

Of her approaching marriage she wrote to 
her friend E. E., in 9th mo. 4th, 1841 :— 

“The last day of this month is fixed upon 
for the eventful one. * * Weshall havea 
small, quiet wedding. * * I greatly crave 
that covering of spirit at such a solemn season 
as may be recurred to afterwards in seasons 
of weakness as an evidence of Divine support. 
I trust we have thy prayers. It is a blessed 
thing to have the prayers of saints. There 
is much to feel in leaving home, and my dear 
father often touches a very tender chord in his 
remarks about not living to see me again.’ 

(To be continued.) 
For ‘* The Friend.” 


A Summer in the Azores. 
(Concluded from page 154.) 

No one should miss seeing the 
crater, par excellence, of Fayal. It is reached 
by a gradual ascent of nine miles from Horta, 
which is easily made on a donkey or in a 
bammock. The hammock, fastened at either 
end to a long bamboo pole, is thus borne on 
the shoulders of two men. We were waken- 
ed at four in the morning by our escort, who} 
chattered and smoked incessantly, while wait- 
ing for us to breakfast. 

As we began the ascent, the men reversed 
the hammocks, so that we rode backwards, 
thus commanding fine views 
harbor, and Pico. For the first half-hour, I 
thought I bad never experienced so luxurious 
a method of locomotion. Then gradually 
numbness began to creep over my extremi-| 
ties, and finally overevery part of me. Sharp, 


Caldeira, the 


nervous pains followed ; and my distress cul-| 


minated in sea-sickness, which compelled me} 
to order the men to halt. I proceeded the 
rest of the way, alternately walking, and rid- 
ing a donkey 


For miles our path was hedged in by the! 


blue hydrangea,—a plant not indigenous, but 
thoroughly naturalized here. Seen from a 
distance, it seems to lie in masses like a soft! 
blue mist on the slopes of the hills; but ona 
nearer view it is found to be planted asa divi- 
sion between the lands. Each plant is im- 
mense, and bears hundreds of large trusses of 
sky-blue flowers. The pastures were pink 
with genuine Scotch heather, contrasting well 
with the vivid green of the tree heath. ~ Box, 
similar to that cultivated for borders in old 
colonial days, grew to tall trees shaped like 
the Lombardy poplar. Beautiful composite 
flowers nodded from the sides of the ravines, 
which were covered with masses of the native 
ivy resembling our English ivy. 

‘Up, up, steadily up, three thousand three 
hundred and thirty-five feet above the sea- 
level to the brink of the Caldeira. It was free 
from clouds, and an awe-inspiring spectacle, 
—a circular abyss with precipitous sides cov- 
ered with heath and Faya;* eighteen hun- 
dred feet to the bottom, which is a vast arena, 
containing a hill with its crater, and a large 
pond. Patches of bluish-green, fringed with 
yellow, were dotted here and there ,and slight 
elevations of irregular blocks of lava. What 
we later found to be men cutting rushes, and 
sheep feeding on the bottom, looked like mov- 
ing pin-beads. 

Our gentlemen set out with a guide fora 
ride round the rim of the crater, a distance 


of the town, the) 
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of more than five miles. 
for over two hours, crawling like great black 
ants along the edge. They said it was like 
riding on the ridge-pole of a house. 

Just after noon we noticed an unusual ac- 
tivity among the mites at the bottom, and by 
the aid of a powerful glass, discovered that 
they were binding their sheaves, and, finally 
|packing them on their heads, were actually 
beginning the ascent. This made us think it 
could not be as bad as it looked, and notwith- 
standing the “ O Caminho naé esta bom” (the 
road no good) of the donkey-men, we deter- 
mined to try it. The sight of a little money 
tempted two of the guides, and the two gen- 
tlemen and I set out for the bottom. Strik- 
ing into a sheep-path, we went rapidly at 
first ; but soon it turned upon itself in angles 
so sharp and a that we could not trace it 
six feet abead. To make the eighteen bun- 
dred feet, one e must walk at least three times 
ithe distance. Taking the guide’s band, with 
a pole in the otber, L leaped down with long 
|jumps. This was very exhausting, and my 
knees trembled violently. Again and again 
we assured each other that we were half way 
down, when a glance at the placid sheep be- 
‘low showed us our mistake. At last G 
exclaimed that he could see the sheeps’ legs, 
and then their shadows, and we saw that we 
were really progressing. 

As we drew nearer the bottom, on steps so| 
narrow that we could only place one foot at 
a time, we had met the patient toilers of the 

Caldeira, gray-headed men, and boys of four- 
teen, with their beavy burdens on their heads, 
istaggering painfully up the awful heights. 
These rushes are braided into matting, and 
j\into ropes for the cattle. Three yards of 
|rope are sold in the market-place for a patank, 
\five cents. Think of the toil and the hard- 
iship that go to that little coil of rope; the 
miles of walking barefoot through steep rocky 
ravines to the summit of the Caldeira, the 
‘fatiguing descent into the pit, the hours of 
‘hard labor in the broiling sun, the cruel climb 
‘under the dreadful burden, and the long walk 
jhome in the gloaming, with a loaf of hard 
‘bread, and a straw pallet for the weary bones 
at the end of it. The rushes are tied first in 
small packages, then bound together in im- 
mense sheaves. <A round place is left for the 
head, and softly lined with lycopodium. 

We reached the floor of the crater in an hour 
and a quarter. It was covered with mints 
and tansy. The pond, which a above had 
appeared like stagnant water, was the outlet 
of a clear brook, the surface bales covered 
with a network of the leaves of some aquatic 
plant. Gold and silver fishes darted among 
the roots. At some time or other, the crater 
lakes have been stocked with these fish. 
There are no native fish in the islands, and 
no snakes or reptiles of any kind. A few 
small pond-lilies bloomed sweetly near the 
shore. It was a relief to find life and beauty 
in place of stagnation and decay. Gazing up- 
ward, it was an awful sensation to see the 
clouds pouring in over the edge of the abyss 
like a cataract, and rolling above us like bil- 
lows of the sea. The terrible walls seemed to 
be closing in around us. It seemed impossi- 
ble that we should ever scale them. In vain 
we strained our eyes to see the forms and 
faces of those we had left behind. Of the 
deptb and vastness of this amphitheatre one 








We watched them 


San Miguel is the largest and finest of the 
Azores. It contains craters, hot springs and 
geysers. In the extinct crater called the 
Furnas, man bas pitched his babitation all 
over its surface, and cornficlds wave upon its 
slopes, and the yam and the sweet potatoe 
flourish, cheated into a tropical luxuriance by 
its subterranean fires, and watered by the 
spray of its boiling brooks. 

The geysers, or caldeiras, occur in a sterile 
patch of pumice and clay, about half an acre 
in extent, the surface of which is thickly sown 
with alum and soda. The ground sounds 
hollow under the tread, and hot steam hisses 
trom every crack. Near the boiling lakelet 
I have described, a perpetual churning is 
heard, like the splashing of water under a re- 
volving wheel in a pit. Below, the pit re- 
sounds and trembles with a regular thud, like 
the steady beat of an engine, and, at each 
pulsation, vomits forth scalding water which 
is covered with an oily scum, and deposits a 
gluey clay on the sides 6f the pit. 

Side by side, so that one can put the thumb 
in one, and the forefinger of the same hand 
in the other, one finds icy-cold soda-water, 
sparkling like champagne, separated only by 
a thin rim of clay from sulphur-water so hot 
and so offensive that one can hardly bear the 
touch or smell of it; and, what is more re- 
markable, the cold spring is in a state of as 
jactive ebullition as the bot one. 

The caldeiras of the Furnas are situated on 
an elevated plateau, from which the waters 
are carried in pipes to the baths and foun- 
jtains. The earth is incrusted with crystals 
of sulphur, alum, and soda. It is so hot that 
a cane thrust into it is scorched ; and one 
must needs walk briskly over it. Suffocating 
clouds of steam, laden with sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, drift from every direction into our 
jface. 
| All the ground is permeated with mineral 
springs of every kind and temperature. Near 
one, that looked like a burnt-out, half-demol- 
ished chimney, with a boiling pot at the bot- 
tom, a woman stood watching three ears of 
corn, which she had thrown in to cook for 
Iher breakfast. Her husband had coiled the 
willow twigs for his baskets in another cal- 
dron, and was busy stripping off the bark. 

The overflow of the dinner-pot ran along the 
roadside, till it fell tumbling into a yam-field, 
where we traced it by its steam for rods. 

Close by is a clear, cold, effervescent spring 
of soda-water, so charged with carbonic acid 
gas, that a little of it shaken up in a bottle 
throws out the cork with a loud report. 


| 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Religious Views and Tenets, 


In this day of buman activity and boasted 
enlightenment, we find great encouragement 
given to words, or vocal expressions on re- 
ligious subjects; both in our devotional meet- 
ings and in more social intercourse. All right, 
when the promptings are from the Holy 
Spirit, and accompanied with the Divine life, 
and the true light. But the busy, restless 
mind of man is so prone to activity, that it 
permits to evaporate in words those deep and 
better feelings which were designed for the 
advancement of the cause of pure and unde- 
filed religion in our own hearts. We may 
waste, or give away to others, that which 
exclusively belongs to éurselves. We may 


* Faya, a tree that gives its name to the island of Ca" form no adequate idea without descend-|multiply words without heavenly wisdom, or 


Fayal. Latin, Fagus. 


ing into it. 


Divine knowledge, and thus fail to grow wise 
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unto salvation ourselves, and our words may 
only tend to bewilder those who hear us. 

This propensity to talk on heavenly things 
by the aid of our worldly wisdom, I believe 
to be one of the many snares of the enemy 
which he uses to turn away the spiritual ear 
and prevent it from hearing the still small 
voice in the secret of the heart; which often 
whispers, in the silence of all flesb, “this is 
the way, walk ye in it, when ye turn to the 
right or when ye turn to the left.” We may 
feel and enjoy religion in the heart, and dwell 
under its enlightening power, without often 
talking of it to our friends. And it is very 
possible to talk about the influence of religion 
without feeling much of its power on our own 
hearts. We may draw nigh to God with the 
tongue, and honor Him with the lips, while 
the heart is far from Him. If the heart 
abounds with vain speculations the mouth 
will speak of the same—though the result be 
nothing better than vanity and vexation of 
spirit. But it is with the Aeart that man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness ; and then the lips 
are, at times, rightly constrained to make con- 
fession unto the salvation thus received in the 
heart. 

The conversation in which we sound forth 
our own praise, and speak of our own religious 
experience, is perhaps the most exceptionable 
of all. “ He that speaketh of bimself, seeketh 
his own glory; but he that seeketh His glory 
that sent him, the same is true and no un- 
righteousness is in him.” “If self employ us, 
whatsoe’er is wrought, we glorify self, not 
Him we ought.” So we may easily intrude 
upon the religious quietude of our friends, or 


of an assembly, by seeking to exalt that self 


within us, which our better judgment would 
teach us should be abased. We may, by an 
unjustifiable fondness to speak of our own 
“experiences,” dissipate religious impressions, 
and only diminish that spirit of holiness which 
is the crown and diadem of all rightly gath- 
ered assemblies. ; 

Now from what I have been able to observe 
during my long life, (being now in my 83rd 
year,) I have been led to conclude that, where 
there is the most superficial religion, there is 
the most religious talk. But where the stream 
of religious life is deeper, it is more smooth 
and silent. The plant of true piety may have 
fewer branches, but a deeper root. The more 
we are impressed witb a sensible influence of 
the Divine presence, the more we shall feel 
like, at times, letting all that is earthly with- 
in us be brought into an holy reverential 
silence before Him, that the Word of the Lord 
(but not the word of man) might have free 
course and be glorified. 

The prophet speaks of all the Lord’s chil- 
dren being taught of the Lord, and that great 
shall be their peace. And that such as are 
thus taught, shall bave no longer need that 
every man should teach his neighbor, and 
every man his brother, for the law of the 
Lord is put in the mind, and written in the 
heart. And as we come under this new cov- 
enant dispensation, and obey the inward law, 
He will be merciful to our unrighteousness, 
and our sins and our iniquities will He re- 
member no more, because we are washed, and 
are sanctified, and “justified in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” 

But we see that all are not the Lord’s chil- 
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as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God, and learn of Him.” Peter 
intimates that even the pure mind needs to 
be stirred up by way of remembrance. And 
we need words to “ warn the unruly, to com- 
fort the feeble-minded, and to support the 
weak.” But we need to be “ patient towards 
all men ;” for he says, “If any man speak, 
let him speak as the oracles of God; if any 
man minister, let him do it as of the ability 
which God giveth : that God in all things may 
be glorified,” and not man. We have need in 
all our religious conversations or devotional 
gatherings, to have a care that the human 
life does not rise above the Divine. 

There is a strong propensity in human na- 
ture, to run the machinery of God by the 
strength of man. But the things of God are 
only spiritually discerned. They are hid from 
the wise and prudent of this world, and re- 
vealed to the little dependent ones in Christ. 
And as Christ bimself, while personally on 
earth, was despised and rejected of men, so in 
his spiritual appearance in the worldly beart 
He is still rejected and denied. He comes to 
his own and his own receive Him not. The 
lofty spirit of unregencrate man, is prone to 
soar in the airy regions of speculation, far 
above the babe immortal. And far above the 
lowly path of self-denial. 

Our crucified but risen Lord, was said to be 
a man of sorrow and acquainted with grief. 
And though the path that He leads his fol- 


joys are largely mingled with sorrow. 
leads through much tribulation. He wept 
over the grave of Lazarus. And the Cbris- 
tian may well weep over the spiritual death 
that abounds in the world. 








There is an earthly sorrow that grieves over 
the loss of worldly things. 


that pure and undefiled religion which our 
forefathers so dearly bought, and endeavored 
to hold up before a frowning world. And 


follow the leadings of our meek and lowly 
Redeemer. He will lead us in a path which 
no fowl knoweth. ‘Those who soar above tbe 
true witness of truth in their own breasts, 
jand take their flight in the airy regions of an 
empty profession, can never know it. And 
such as might be compared to the keen-eyed 
vulture, can never see it. Neither can those 
who have the beastly, or wild, ravenous, lion- 
like nature, go up to heaven on it ; for it shall 
not be found there. 
clean shall not pass over it. 





godly sorrow that grieves over the loss of 


j\for your preservation ! 

§ « .P rapt - . r ; ° 
: language run powerfully through my mind: 
this loss will never be regained, only as we 
i them.’ 
lof that ecstatic, rapturous enjoyment, I then 
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the weary soul will be forever at rest with 
the God that gave it. 

But let us remember, that those who have 
obtained this happy state of “joy and glad- 
ness,” “are they which came out of great 
tribulation, and have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood” or life-giving 
virtue of the Lamb. “Therefore are they be- 
fore the throne of God, and serve Him day 
and night in his temple.” And “the Lamb, 
which is in the midst of the throne, shall feed 
them, and shall lead them unto living foun- 
tains of waters, and God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes.” D. H. 

Darlington, Montgomery Co., Ind., 

12th mo. 8th, 1883. 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


‘Incidents and Reflections. 
REWARDS OF OBEDIENCE. 

There is a satisfaction in being brought 
under religious exercise, and in the perform- 
ance of the Lord’s will, which is truly com- 
forting to the sincere Christian, being an 
evidence to him of a degree of unity with bis 
Divine Master. Yet in addition to this, our 
Heavenly Father is sometimes pleased to fill 
the souls of his faithful servants with a ful- 
ness of rejoicing, that there is scarce room to 
receive. 

In a letter of Job Scott, he thus refers to a 
religious visit he had paid: “ After all my 
painful conflicts in your land, the satisfaction 


lowers in has many pleasant places, yet the/I felt, the day I bent my course for home, on 


It} 


looking back and over the visit made, was 
truly beyond my present ability to describe, 
and, I trust, will leave a lasting seal on my 
mind. It seemed as if the heavenly hosts 


It is godly sor-| hovered over me, for many miles on the way, 
row that worketh repentance unto salvation ;'so that tears of joy flowed irresistibly, like a 
while the sorrow of the world worketh death. | 


river. I was not fit for any conversation for 
a dozen miles, but rode alone, mostly behind. 


And there is aj And ob! the heart-heaving emotions which 
,1 felt towards many whom | had seen in your 


western world! Oh! the cries which ascended 
How often did this 


‘Ye that keep watch in Heaven, watch over 
But | must not lavish away too much 


felt.” 
Many are the records preserved which show 
the comfort and satisfaction which the Lord 


ipours into the hearts of those who have 
‘been faithfully engaged in his service. When 
iThomas Wilson, who had long labored for 


the good of others, was enduring the last con- 


flicts of nature, he was asked—* If he would 
The sinful or the un-|bave anything to wet his mouth ;” to which 
But the way-|he replied, “The Lord hath taken away all 


faring men, though fools as to the wisdom of|my pain, and given me the bread of life, and 


this world, may walk therein and not err. 
All the ransomed of the Lord who have come 
up out of great tribulations, have returned to 
Zion through this way of holiness. And as 
we all, like sheep, have gone astray, we all 
must return through Him who is the way, 
the truth and the life; though it will lead 
us through the strait gate, and narrow way 
—the way of self-denial. But it is the only 
way that leads from earth to heaven; and 
as we are thus led by the Spirit of God, we 
become his children, and heirs of the crown 
immortal ; and finally are received into bis 
everlasting kingdom, where we “shall obtain 


dren, so we need the help of instrumental/joy and gladness, and where sorrow and 


teaching to turn them to Him, that they may|sighing shall flee away ;” 
be taught of Him, and learn of Him, -“ For|wicked will cease from troubling, and where 


and also where the 





the water of life, and quenched my thirst, 
which hath been great; the will of the Lord 
be done.” And again said, “ The Lord’s good- 
ness fills my heart, which gives me the evi- 
dence and assurance of my everlasting peace 
in his kingdom, with my ancient friends that 
are gone before me, with whom I had sweet 
comfort in the work ot the gospel.” “The 
Lord visited me in my young years, and I 
felt his power, which hath been with me all 
along, and I am assured He will never leave 
me, which is my comfort.” 

The performance of an unpleasant duty is 
often followed by a precious feeling of com- 
fort. Samuel Neale relates the following in- 
stance of this: 

“ When I was with my old master T. S. as 
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an apprentice, he bad occasion to pay rent tol from the college, invited me to accompany|ing, or for the honor which cometh from 


the Bishop of Clogher for one of his corres- 
pondents. I was sent with the money, and 
addressed the Bishop, not as though I was 
one called a Quaker. He took but little 
notice of me; 1 thought he treated me rather 
with contempt. It stung me to think I had 
played the coward, and was ashamed to ad- 
dress him as a Quaker; I therefore entered 
into an engagement that if ever I went again, 
I would address him in the plain language. 
The season came that I was to go, and I was 
warned in my mind to remember my engage- 
ment. I went in some degree of fear; he 
was just stepping into his coach to go into 
the country: when I addressed him as a 
Quaker, he very politely received me, and 
treated me as if I had been his equal. When 
I bad done my business, I returned with a 
pleasure far transcending anything I had felt 
before, for such an act of obedience. I thought 
I could leap as an hart, I felt such inward 
joy, satisfaction and comfort. So tbat | would 
have the beloved youth mind their Guide, 
and not dishonor that of God in them; for as 
we are faithful in a little, we shall be made 


rulers over more; and we shall bave more of 


the praise even of men, by keeping to our re- 
ligious principles, and be in higher esteem by 
those in authority, as our forefathers were.” 

David Ferris was brought up among the 
Presbyterians in Connecticut, and in early 
manhood was led by the Spirit of Christ into 
a self-denying course of life, and ultimately 
joined in membership with the Society of 
Friends. At tbe time to which the following 


extract from his memoranda refers, he had had 
but little intercourse with that people. 


He 
says: “After I had been some time at home, 
new objections arose in my mind against a 
compliance with the customs of those among 
whom I resided ; such as bowing and scraping; 
putting off the bat; saying, ‘your servant, 
sir, madam,’ &c., and against using the un- 
grammatical, corrupt language of ‘you’ toa 
single person. Although, in past years, I had 
known various exercises, and though I had 
learned many hard lessons, yet I found much 
in me that required mortification, and that I 
had yet many things tolearn. To refuse the 
use of the plural language to a single person, 
although it seemed a small matter, yet I 
found it hard tosubmit to. I was convinced 
that the common mode of speaking in the 
plural number to a single person, was a viola- 
tion of the rules of grammar and unscriptural. 
I also believed the pride of man had intro- 
duced the custom; yet I thought it was not 
necessary to make myself ridiculous to all 
about me for a matter of so small importance. 
So long, therefore, as no necessity was laid 
upon me to take up the cross in that respect, 
I continued to use the language of my educa- 
tion. Yet I used compliments sparingly, be- 
cause the disuse of them was not so observa- 
ble. However, it was not long before I found 
it my duty to say ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ to every 
individual. Nevertheless, I found an inclina- 
tion or temptation so to turn the conversation 
as to shun this mode of speech ; yet this did 
not afford peace. Small as the matter ap- 
peared, I could not be easy without being 
entirely faithful in every respect; and my 
duty in this particular being clearly mani- 
fested, 1 reasoned no longer with flesh and 
blood, but submitted to the requiring. And 
thus I obtained peace. 

“About this time, several scholars coming 


se 


nD 


them on a visit to the minister in our settle-| Him! 


ment; andaccordingly I went with them. We 
walked with our hats under our arms, and so 
entered the house. Just as we were about to 
depart, | was required to bear a testimony 
against the hat-honor. So 1 rose, put on my 
hat, went to the priest, and bade him fare- 
well, without putting my hand to it, or bow- 
ing my body. This being the first time I had 
refused these compliments, it was a close 
trial; and it appeared remarkable that it 
should be required of me at such a time, and 
in such company; but neither the priest nor 
my companions took notice of it, so as to 
make any remark. My obedience afforded 
me great peace; and, by yielding to these 
inward motions of the Sure Guide, in small 
things, 1 gained strength ; and was more and 
more confirmed tbat I was right in making 
such a change. 

“T now began to lay aside some of the 
superfluities of my dress, and to appear like 
a Quaker; believing that it was required of 
me not to hide myself in any respect, but 
boldly to bear a testimony to the truth, so far 
as it was clearly manifested to me. I did not 
then wonder that people admired at our folly 
(as they think it to be) in making ourselves a 
laughing-stock and by-word by our singulari- 
ties; because, so it appeared to me, but a 
short time before I was obliged to submit to 
it. I loved the honor and esteem of men as 
well as others, and would have enjoyed it, if 
I could have had it with peace of mind; but 
that is not allowed in the school of Christ, 
where nothing will do without self-denial and 
taking up the daily cross; and if, on our part, 
there be a full submission in every respect, I 
can say from experience that our peace will 
flow as a river.” 

For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 

There is hardly any set of men more lost 
to conscience, to humanity, and virtue, than 
some of the manufacturers and venders of in- 
toxicating drinks. They cannot but be aware 
of the misery and crime which their gains 
entail upon their fellow men. Their money 
is ill-gotten, and therefore yields no true 
peace or enriching reward. It is the price of 
blood—of the bodies and souls, it may be, of 
those who fall into their proffered temptations. 
Their employment, while very prejudicial to 
their families, tends greatly to harden their 
own hearts, and to stupefy their consciences 
in the ways of sin. Whoever buys or sells or 
in any way lends a hand of encouragement 
in their illicit trade, is so-far-forth a helper of 
their mischief, and must be responsible for 
the consequences of their complicity with 
the evil. 

How imminent is the peril of those who, 
without seeking in bumble dependence the 
approbation of Him who is a God of knowl- 
edge, and who can reward or punish, are pur- 
suing a business which will not bear the 
scrutiny of a dying hour, northe heart-search- 
ing eyes of Him, of whom it is declared, “ Jus- 
tice and judgment are the habitation of thy 
throne,” &c.; and “that which a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” 

It is the blessing of the Lord that maketh 
truly rich. But when the love of money is 


For ‘* The Friend,” 
THE NEW YEAR. 


The new year, ah! what tongue can tell 
What changes vast in thee may dwell! 
What buried hopes, what grounded fears, 
What joys and sorrows, smiles and tears ! 


As dew before the sunbeam bright, 
Or stars at dawn of morning light, 

So shall thy fondest hopes,—ah ! they 
As fair and fleeting,— fade away. 


The dying year! what memories throng 
Back through its crowded aisles along ! 
To wisdom, scenes of pure delight ; 

To folly, shades of deepest night. 


O happy he whose grateful breast 
Receives true wisdom there a guest; 
So shall his years serenely glide, 

With sunbeams on life’s sparkling tide. 


The new-born year? O may it be 

The chosen of prosperity, 

Where love and friendship claim their birth, 
To paradise transforming earth. 


May peace her milder skies extend, 
Their gentle dews on earth descend, 

Till man shall feel their softening power, 
And seek the battle-plains no more :— 


Till every kindred, tribe and tongue, 

Like rainbow hues on heaven’s arch hung, 
In sweetest harmony shall blend, 

And Heaven’s approving smile attend. 


O may the nation’s prayer arise 

Like grateful incense to the skies, 
That He, whose years unnumbered are, 
Shall be its guide and guardian star. 


So shall the year, supremely blest,— 
Of wisdom, peace and love possessed,— 
To earth that purity restore 

Which sat enthroned in Eden’s bower. 


When time his weary race has run, 
And sinks to rest life’s latest sun, 

And days and years no more shall be, 
Then may the soul, redeemed and free, 


Find in that pure celestial clime, 
Unmeasured by the flight of time, 
A refuge from life’s changeful sea, 
Crowned with its own eternity. 


Greene, N. Y. O. A. Pratr. 


Selected. 


———_— > 


THE SLEEPING BABE. 


The babe wept ; 

The mother took it from the nurse’s arms, 

And soothed its griefs, and stilled its vain alarms; 
And baby slept. 


Again it weeps, 
And God doth take it from its mother’s arms, 
From present pain and future unknown harms; 
And baby sleeps. 
SaMvUEL HInps. 
—Literary Era, 1883. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 
THE BABE IMMORTAL. 


God the baby keeps: 
It here lived to love; it can never die; 
An angel bright, it lives on high ; 
Where it never weeps. 


Yet it lives to love; 
Being of light, she better loves it still ; 
Says, ‘“ Oh God! I bow to thy holy will; 
Keep my child above. 


Thou hast but thine own ; 
There my elder born, that soul bids me come; 
In heaven’s love and lore mature, calls me home 
To immortal crown !” 
Eur K. Price, 12th mo. 6th, 1883. 


suffered to prevail over His fear, and any seek} Sampson got his honey out of the very lion 
to enrich themselves by means which dis-|that roared against him. The Christian often 
please Him, because highly injurious to their) gets his best blessing out of his greatest seem- 
fellow-men, how can they hope for his bless-|ing calamities —Good Way. 





For “‘ The Friend.” 
“Whoso hath the world’s goods, and beholdeth his 
brother in need, and shutteth up his compassion 
from him, how doth the love of God abide in 
him ?’?—1 John iii. 17, R. V. 

Let not the cry “improvidence,” “laziness,” 
&c., shut up thy compassions for the poor : let 
not “systematic charity” wither thy sensi- 
bilities as to their claim upon thee; let not 
thy desire for increase dry up thy considera- 
tion for them. 

Thy storehouse is full and thou art building 
others—adding to thy possessions yearly— 
weigh well the responsibilities of thy steward- 
ship, and pray to God that He save thee from 
the unhallowed love of money. Give, give, 
give, or after awhile thou canst not give when 
thou wouldst: it will be too hard for thee, 
and thou wilt die excusing thyself. 


Christian Eddy. 


Fifty-seven years ago there was joy in a 
humble home in Cornwall over the birth of a} 
daughter. The mother, who loved Christ, 
chose for her little one the name of Christian. 

At the age of seventeen the girl sustained 
the heaviest loss that could befall her, the 
loss of a good mother, who, in dying, com- 
mitted her children to the care and love of| 
her Saviour. 

Christian Eddy left home early, but was 
driven back by illness. Her stepmother 
watched the sick bed of the invalid, and, 
better still, watched for her soul as one who} 
must give account. Another, a heavenly 
watcher, was also keeping guard over the’ 
sufferer; and she rose from her illness a new | 
being. 
“ Christ.” 

Consistency is the rock that re-echoes every | 
prayer, the hammer that drives home every 
nail, the feather that wings every arrow. | 





|made. 


THE FRIEND. 


pleaded for a kind reception for everything 
she said or did; so that when an old lady 
whose heart was-in the world stamped at 
another monitor as an intruder, she sat down 
to listen to the words of Christian Eddy ; and 
at the close of the interview she kissed her. 
This glowing tenderness, caught from a con- 
stant looking by faith at the sympathetic 
face of Him who would never break the 
bruised reed nor quench the smoking flax, 
was doubtless the reason why so many doors 
were thrown wide open before her. The 
kitchen, the nursery, the parlor, the shop, 
the street, the cliff, the hospital, the work- 
house, the public house, were all the scenes 
of her labor. Assuredly she had the blessing 
promised to those who sow beside all waters. 

A kind Providence had put it into the heart 
of one whose purse was large to leave her a 
little annuity. This set ber free from any 


service save that of Christ; and nobly did) 


she use her freedom. The moments of leisure, 
like the drops of a rich elixir, were wrung 
out into the cup of consecration. Nor time 
alone was given. She was never satisfied to 
save the soul and see the body starve. No 
record of her charities ever was or could be 


are the living hearts she warmed by her con- 
stant bounty. She counted herself now “ pass- 
ing rich on forty pounds a year;” and it is 
believed that she gave one half of it to others. 


|Manyand many a want of her own was stinted, 


that the poor might be clothed and fed. 

Her gentleness stood her in good stead in 
the hospital and work-house. Certain rules 
are rightly laid down in these establishments, 


but by degrees door after door was thrown 
open. 

“Come in here,” a voice would say from 
one ward. “There are two or three wanting 


Her “record is on high ;” her tablets’ 
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page 497,) was treating with the Governor of 
Virginia for a large body of land in the Shen- 
andoah Valley, then mostly a wilderness. In 
1732, the grant being secured, Ross made 
public sale of his property on the 7th of 6th 
month of that year.* 

Jobn Churchman, now in his 27th year, who 
had become widely known as a correct, prac- 
tical surveyor, was urged to accept the posi- 
tion of general superintendent in locating and 
laying out the various divisions of the new 
settlement. This he declined, but finally con- 
sented to assist in establishing some of the 
base lines bordering on the previous claim of 
Thomas (Lord) Fairfax. Thisrather delicate 
task in a hitherto unsurveyed district, requir- 
ling some scientific, as well as artistic qualifi- 
cations, appears to have been accurately ac- 
complished ; for when, in 1748, Fairfax em- 
|ployed George Washington, at 16 years of 
age, to survey for the first time his future 
manor of “Greenway Court” of 10,000 acres 
west of the Blue Ridge, there is no evidence 
extant that he did not respect the land marks 
planted by John Churchman 16 years before. 

Among the first objects of the colonists 
|was the appointment of meetings for wor- 
ship which eventually in 1736 became Hope- 
well Monthly Meeting,t as in that year a 
number of certificates were issued by Notting- 
bam Monthly Meeting for Friends removing 
ithither. From this time till about 1765, the 
progress of the settlement seems to have been 
slow ; the long apprehended approach of the 
French and Indian war on the Ohio retarded 
its advancement. We hear no more of Alex- 
;ander Ross or his family till in the latter year 





Henceforth to her “to live” was and they for atime prevented extended efforts; hisson John, as executor to his father’s estate, 


‘applied to George Churchman the elder, to 
\lay out farms and roads for new settlers. 
| Henceforward the valley of the Shenandoah, 
the richest part of Virginia, received acces- 


One felt it to be so with ber; and some of|you to speak to them there,” would be the sions from all quarters. Up to 1790 there 


her converts owe their spiritual life, under 
God, to this alone. Years before she left ser-| 
vice her mistress said, “ She has been a bright 
lamp in my house these eleven years ;” and | 
a fellow-servant testifies: “I went into the, 
family saying ‘such cheerful, consistent piety 
cannot last.’ I watched her closely for six 
months, and she was always the same. So 


remark from another; and (for here was 
where she differed from most of us) every 
door opened was entered, every opportunity 
given was embraced. Fancy preaching the 
gospel in public houses! But she did it, or 
if she did not preach she went in and out) 
‘with a word here and a look there which! 
spoke for her Saviour; a tract for this fallen 


locality. 


were issued by Nottingham Monthly Meeting 
\eighty-nine certificates for persons removing 
‘to Hopewell and Opecan Meetings. During 
|this period G. Churchman was occasionally 
engaged at his calling in the vicinity of these 
places, his advice and judgment being much 
sought after in regard to settling in that 
Among the papers left by him were 


then I began to think there was something | woman, a Gospel for that degraded man. And) several interesting drafts showing the wind- 


in religion. I sought Jesus, and she helped 
me to tind him, nor has she been different all 
these fifteen years.” 

Blasphemy lost its bravery in her presence. 
Sometimes a rude coarse remark would come ; 
but soon you would see the speaker's face 
drop, and hear his tone alter as he “ felt how 
awful goodness is.” 

But she was ‘not satisfied with the silent 
rebuke her life gave to sin, and the silent 
testimony her character bore to Christ. No 
miser ever coveted gold as she coveted souls. 
To seek them she was “instant in season 
and out of season.” When sent to the post, 
she would take care to have some little re- 


membrancers of Jesus, which without loss of| 


time she might leave by the way. Tracts, 
little books, and penny Gospels were always 
at hand. One, whom we knew, dated his 
first serious conviction to the day she met 
him, a stranger, and gave him one of the 
Gospels. “What could have put it into her 
mind to give me this ?” was his remark to his 
child, with which began a train of thought 
which ended in bis conversion. 

Her winning look and persuasive tone 


so, like a rainbow round a ruin, the light and 
|hope of a holy life were flung. It was a won-' 
iderful work. “Give me five hundred pounds,” 
said a strong man, a strong Christian too, 
“and I could not do it.” But, unflinching. 
‘unflagging, this weak woman wenton. “God 
hath chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the mighty.” 
(To be concluded.) 


—_—- 








For *‘ The Friend.” 
Reminiscences of the Churchman and other 
families, by James Trimble. 


In this connection it may be of some in- 
terest in the history of the Churchman family 
to record an incident that introduced them as 
surveyors into Northern Virginia. 

In the year 1720, a certain Alexander Ross, 
late of Ireland, who appears to bave been a 
Friend of note and influence, resided in that 
branch of New Garden Monthly Meeting that 
in 1730 was erected into Nottingham Monthly 
Meeting. 

At the time of the latter event an associa- 
tion of Friends under the leadership of Ross 
(see Smith’s History of Delaware Co., Pa., 


ings of the Shenandoah river, and plots of ad- 
joining farms with the owners names thereon. 
Thus the Churchmans, father and son, appear 
to have been partially identified with the 
planting of civilization and early prosperity 
in the now teeming valleys of the Blue Ridge. 
Their interest in the scenes of their early 
labors, and solicitude for the welfare of those 
they considered in some degree as wards of 
the Monthly Meeting, continued through life; 
each in their day paying special religious 
visits to their friends and others in that sec- 


* This date is obtained from an acknowledgment by 
a member to the Monthly Meeting that at the residence 
of Alexander Ross “‘ he had taken a little more strong 
drink than was best.” 

+ That this was the meeting afterwards attended by 
John Pemberton and other Friends exiled from Phila- 
delphia to Virginia in 1777, would appear from the 
following taken from Thomas Gilpin’s account of 
“Friends Exiled to Virginia, 27th of 11th month:” 
“Some part of our company attended the Preparative 
Meeting at Hopewell.” 

¢ Quite a number of the old Churchman surveys in 
a good state of preservation are yet in existence at 
West Chester, Pa., for an account of which see “ The 
Friend,” vol. 55, page 35. 
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tion of country. Edward Churchman, third! part of the fish it captured, except a little bit} Munich, has obtained a white powder from 


son of George (the elder), when a young man 
practised surveying and teaching school in 
those parts of Virginia. The writer has often 
listened with interest to the recital of his ad- 
ventures in that mountainous region. 


The Websters, father and son, mentioned 
in the note of George Churchman on the 
title page of the Concordance, were the son 
and grandson of John Webster, an Elder of 
Bush River Preparative Meeting ; his brother 


Michael was appointed overseer of that meet-| 


ing by Nottingbam Monthly Meeting, 3rd 
month 18th, 1745. The members of these 


families were zealous attenders of Nottingham | 


Monthly Meeting 30 miles distant, with the 
Susquehanna intervening, the crossing of 
which, especially in winter, in that day was 
perilous. John Webster married Mary Tal- 
bot, of West River, in Maryland, in 1734, 
died 1753 ; his son Isaac, probably by a former 
marriage, died in 1759, and grandson Isaac 
deceased previous to 1803. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


Corundum gems in the Himalaya Mountains. 
—Recently a deposit of these gems has been 
found in a slaty rock in the Himalayas. At 
first their value was so little known that the 
villagers bartered them for a trifle to traders ; 
but on their value becoming known there was 
a rush of jewellers from Delhi and other places, 
and the price rose to about £20 per oz. for 
good specimens. Many of these are beauti- 
fully crystallized, and are of various colors— 
black, white, sapphire-colored and deep blue. 
The mine 1s now strictly guarded. 

Scottish Weasels.—In some parts of Locha- 
ber, Scotland, weasels abound. A few years 
ago, an old man was employed in removing 
a pile of stones from the centre of a grass field. 
He had wheeled away several barrowfuls of 
stones, when several weasels suddenly sprang 
out of the heap and attacked him. They 
flew at his hands, chin, and cheeks, and at his 
throat, which was fortunately protected by 
several folds of a stout homespun cravat ; and 
before he could defend himself he was severely 
bitten. One or two he tore off with his hands, 
and killed by trampling them under his feet ; 
but tbe others stuck to him like leeches, and 
he had to run to a neighboring house and get 
assistance to rid himself of his pertinacious 
little foes.—Chambers’ Journal. 

Tame Otter—The otter is easily tamed. 
An innkeeper at the Bridge of Tilt, in Scot- 
land, had one which was usually kept chained 
in an empty stall in the stable. It was very 


‘at the back of the head and around the pec- 
‘toral fins. It was fond of milk, but would 
‘taste nothing else except fish.— Chambers’ 
‘ Journal. 

Malaga Raisins.—These are made in An- 
dalusia, Spain, from a white grape, carefully 
cultivated and picked so as to have no spoiled 
or imperfect fruit. They are dried by sun- 


heat, being placed on inclined divisions of 


brick or stone-work, which are thickly cover- 
ed with fine gravel to absorb the heat. Ex- 
posed to the intense heat of the Andalusian 
sun, the temperature reaches 145° Fahren- 
heit. At night a stout canvas is spread over 
to protect them from dew or rain. As they 
dry the grapes are turned so that all parts 
may become properly colored. The process 
requires about ten days. This is the usual 


method, though artificial heat is sometimes | 
used. 

| Invalids in Foreign Climes.—A writer in 
| Chambers’ Journal endeavors to enforce the 


ineed of caution, as to certain kinds of expo- 
| 


sure, on those of his countrymen who go 
abroad in search of health to milder climates, 
land especially to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. What, he says, can be more delight- 
ful than to sit out of doors in the soft, sweet 
air of Southern Italy, and watch the setting 
sun with its train of golden splendor? The 
air is soft and balmy. And yet it would be 
far less perilous, well wrapped up, to struggle 
against the fierce north wind, than to linger 
exposed to the insidious sweetness of the 
desert-born soutberly airs, or to inhale the 
‘moisture-laden vapors which attend the Medi- 
terranean sunsets. In Italy or Greece, the 
‘inhabitants know well that the period of sun- 
‘set is about the most dangerous part of the 
whole twenty-four hours, especially for those 
who are at all susceptible to damp and cold. 
By those who have not had experience of it, 
the suddenness of the change from a clear, 


dry atmosphere to one heavily charged with | 


moisture, can hardly be realized. In five 
minutes the decks of a Mediterranean steamer 
will become so saturated with wet, that there 
will not be a place where it is possible to sit 
‘down. 

| Feigned Insanity.—Persons have frequently 
feigned insanity ; sometimes, to screen them- 
selves from punishment; at others, to excite 
sympathy from the charitable. A long con- 
tinuance of this effort to deceive others in- 
volves considerable strain upon the mind, and 
|has several times resulted in the pretenders 
becoming really insane. Dr. Laurent, in the 


|Annales d’ Hygiene, quotes the case of two| 


‘sailors who successfully simulated mental 


fond of the horses, and always went the full|alienation, to escape imprisonment; but ulti- 
length of the chain to meet them when they |mately they became deranged. Some eminent 
returned from their day’s work, uttering its| writers on the subject say, that the expression 
cry of welcome, which was a curious half-|of the eye and countenance of a madman is 
whining bark. It was very docile and good-|one that cannot be counterfeited. There is a 
tempered, and liked to be stroked and petted |lack of that calm, unobstructed gaze peculiar 
by the men, uttering, when being fondled, a/to a sane person, untouched by passion or ex- 
loud purring sound like a cat. It was a very|citement. 

adroit fisher; and when taken out, with along| Adulteration of Milk—A French chemist 
cord attached to a collar round its neck, to|has ascertained by a delicate analysis, that a 
the river, or to a moorland loch, it never|great deal of the milk sold to the public in 
failed to catch a number of fish. It drove the |that country, in addition to being adulterated 
fish before it into a corner of the pool, much| with water, has sirup of glucose mixed with 
as a collie would drive a flock of sheep, and|it. The glucose has the effect of bringing the 
then making a series of rapid dives, brought|milk up to its natural density, and therefore 
up in succession two or three of the best and {defies detection by the use of an ordinary 
biggest fish. It was very dainty and fastidi-|lactometer. 

ous in its eating, and never devoured any| Medicine from Gas-tar—Prof. Fisher, of 


the residuum of gas-tar, which is said to pos- 
sess similar medical properties to quinine, 
and to be very efficacious in subduing fever. 

Effect of a Tornado.—In the tornado that 
destroyed the town of Rochester, Minnesota, 
on the 24th of 8th month, a pine board, about 
6 feet long and 4 inches wide, was driven end- 
ways through the trunk of a maple tree six 
inches thick, and remains embedded in it. 

The wife of a farmer who was in the field, 
started for the house but failed to reach it, 
she ran for a stake in the field, but was blown 
almost to pieces. The stake was driven 
through her body, and her limbs torn off, so 
that they were not found. 

John McCall, of Winona, was killed near 
his elevator. He had started for the house, 
sacross the way, but had evidently been caught 
in the air and whipped on to the earth, for 
the grass was swept clean where he was 
found, and his bones were broken.—Scientific 
American, 





Items. 


— Day of Rest.—In the City of Jerusalem three 
idays are observed by different parts of the popula- 
ition respectively as days of rest or religious observ- 
ance. The Mohammedans observe the Sixth-day of 
the week, not by closing their shops, but by going 
to the mosque at certain hours and reciting prayers. 
The Jews observe the Seventh-day. They close 
their shops and are not often seen in the streets 
until after noon. The First-day is observed by the 
Christians of various denominations. 

—First-day among the Hebrews.—Some excitement 
| has been caused among the Hebrews of Philadelphia 
iby the delivering lectures in one of their congrega- 
\tions on the First-day of the week. The Rabbi in 
\charge says there is no intention to make any con- 
{cession to Christianity in this act; but he takes the 
ground that there is no valid reason to prevent the 
Jews from selecting any other day in the week than 
ithe Seventh as that in which to observe the com- 
‘mand given to their people in ancient days—to re- 
\frain from work one day in seven. 

—Salvation Army in New Haven.—The Mayor of 
|New Haven issued an order to the Chief of Police 
to prevent the members of the Salvation Army from 
occupying the streets and public squares as hereto- 
\fore, and directing them “to refrain from singing, 
blowing horns, and tambourines, in accordance wit 
|the city ordinance prohibiting disturbances of such 
icharacter.” He concludes his order by assuring the 
|Salvationists of full protection if they conduct their 
|meetings in a place of worship ‘according to our 
good old New England fashion.” When the notice 
, was served a member of the “army” said that “they 
‘would beat drums and keep on parading as hereto- 
ifore; that they knew the State law, constitution, 
&e.; they would obey God before they would the 
Chief of Police.” 

—Birth-right membership in the Society of Friends. 
|—The British Friend for the 12th month says, that 
lthe system of regarding as full members of the So- 
ciety those who are only so by birth, and putting 
them on an equality with those who are truly con- 
vinced of our principles, may often place the con- 
trol of church affairs in the hands of merely nominal 
members. It thinks it would be better to regard 
such in the light of probationers, under training for 
membership, both by their parents and the Church ; 
and that hey should only be admitted into full 
fellowship on the ground of convincement, and after 
being visited by a committee. 

—The War in Soudan.—The destruction of the 
Egyptian army in Soudan by the forces of Mahdi, 
“the false prophet,” has led to the publication in 
the London Times of a letter from the Secretary of 
the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, stating 
that that society has little faith in the extinction of 
the slave trade by armed forces, and that the true 
method is the abolition of slavery itself. He sug- 
gests that a great market for slaves would be closed 
by abolishing the system in Upper and Lower 
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Egypt, which are now practically under the control 
of the British Government. 

—Semi-Centennial of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society.—This Society was formed in Philadelphia 
fifty years ago, and its declaration of principles 
signed by 59 persons. At the meeting held in com- 
memoration of the event, a letter was read from John 
G. Whittier, one of the four still living of the ori- 
ginal signers. In this he says: 

“Our convention, with few exceptions, was com- 
posed of men without influence or position, poor 
and little known, strong only in their convictions 
and faith in the justice of their cause. To onlookers, 
our endeavors to undo the evil work of two centuries 
and convert a nation to the “great renunciation” 
involved in emancipation must have seemed absurd 
in the last degree. Our voices in such an atmos- 
phere found no echo. We could look for no re- 
sponse but laughs of derision or the missiles of the 
mob. 

“ But we felt that we had strength of truth on our 
side; we were right and all the world about us was 
wrong. We had faith, hope and enthusiasm, and 
did our work, nothing doubting, amidst a genera- 
tion who first despised, and then feared and hated 
us. For myself I have never ceased to be grateful 
to the Divine Providence for the privilege in taking 
part in the work. 

“And now for more than twenty years we have 
had a free country. No slave treads its soil. The 
anticipated dangerous consequences of complete 
emancipation have not been felt. The emancipated 
class as a whole have done wisely and well under 
circumstances of peculiar difficulty. The masters 
have learned that cotton can be raised better by free 
than slave labor, and nobody now wishes a return to 
slave-holding. Sectional prejudices are subsiding, 
the bitterness of the civil war is slowly passing away. 
We are beginning to feel that we are one people, 
with no really clashing interests, and none more 
truly rejoice in the growing prosperity of the South 
than the old abolitionists, who hated slavery as a 
curse to the master, as well as the slave. 

“Tn view of this commemorative semi-centennial 
occasion, many thoughts crowd upon me; memory 
recalls vanished faces and voices Jong hushed; of; 
those who acted with me in the convention fifty 
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to the founding of public libraries, the sup- 
port of charitable institutions, or other worthy 
objects. The writer can well remember when 
many of the offices on Third street, between 
Market and Chestnut streets in Philadelphia, 
were devoted to the sale of lottery tickets, and 
exhibited in glaring colors and attractive fig- 
ures the great prizes that might be won by a 
small investment. As public attention be- 
came more awakened to the great evils which 
flowed from the gambling spirit thus fostered, 
earnest efforts were made by enlightened pbil- 
anthropists to check these evils, and pamph- 
lets were published showing how families 
were ruined by such speculations ; and, gradu- 
ally, State after State refused any longer to 
countenance lottery schemes, which were un- 
doubtedly doing the work of the enemy of all 
good. 

It is difficult fully to eradicate practices 
which have once attained a wide-spread foot- 
bold in a community ; especially where these 
appeal to the natural selfishness of man. 
Therefore it is not very strange, yet not the 
less to be lamented, that the gaming principle 
is often introduced into whatare called church- 
fairs, and similar entertainments, where per- 


sons are induced to pay for an unknown) 
The tendency ot such things, and| 


chance. 
their possible effects, are illustrated in an in- 
cident related of a young man imprisoned for 


forgery, who committed the offence to obtain: 


money for lotteries. He said the commence- 
ment of bis downward career was at a First- 
day school fair, where a gold ring was hid in 
a cake and raffled for. 


Many of the speculations in stocks, grain} 
and other articles, which some people, other-| 


wise respectable, have indulged in of latter 
times, have been prompted by the same un- 
holy desire of obtaining that for which no 
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It enters the channels of finance, and vast 
fortunes turn to dust and ashes. Upon the 
full tide of public and private prosperity, it 
brings panic and ruin. It destroys the con- 
fidence which men should have in each other, 
and fills their hearts with distrust and dread. 
It wins our confidence but to plunder, and 
there is no protection against it. It should 
not and will not receive the judicial sanction.” 


We have received the printed minutes of 
Iowa Yearly Meeting (Smaller Body) held at 
North Branch, Madison Co., Iowa, 9th mo. 
27th. 

Epistles were received from the correspond- 
ing bodies of Western, Kansas, Canada and 
New England Yearly Meetings; and replies 
sent thereto. 

The answers to the Queries state that 
Friends endeavor by example and precept to 
educate their children, and those under their 
care, in plainness of speech, deportment and 
‘apparel; to encourage them in reading the 
Scriptures and other religious books; and to 
guard them from evil ; yet some deficiency is 
acknowledged in these respects, as also that 
schools under the care of Friends are not suffi- 
ciently encouraged. It is to be hoped that 
the labors of the Committee on Education, 
appointed by the Yearly Meeting, may be 
helpful in remedying this defect. This sub- 
ject is also alluded to in the minute embody- 
\ing the exercises of the meeting. This minute 
mentions the necessity that had been felt “ to 
have our aspirations raised to our once cruci- 
fied, but now risen and glorified Lord, to so 
inspire and lead us by his Holy Spirit” that 
the meeting might be held to his honor and 
their own peace; and it enunciates an im- 
| portant truth, needful ever to be kept in mind, 
'when it states, “that it is only as we keep 





years ago nearly all have passed into another state adequate return has been given—of enriching upon the watch and mind the gentle intima- 


of being. 
have seen the fulfilment of our desire; we have 
outlived scorn and persecution; the strengthening| 
shadows invite us to rest. If, in looking back, we! 
feel that we sometimes erred through impatient zeal, 
in our contest with a great wrong, we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that we were influenced by| 
no merely selfish considerations. The low light of 
our setting sun shines over a free, united people, 
and our last prayer shall be for their peace, prosperity | 
and happiness.” 
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In the article on Charity Balls, given in 
alate number, there was a reference to the 
costliness of that manner of raising money 
for benevolent purposes. A similar criticism 
is applicable to the fairs and various other de- 
vices frequently adopted, even by congrega-, 
tions of professing Christians, to collect funds. | 

There is no more direct, or cheaper way, to 
raise money, than for those who are inter-, 
ested in the objects for which it is required, ' 
simply to give what they can spare. In this 


We who remain must soon follow; we oneself at the expense of another; and they tions of the Spirit of Truth in our own hearts, 


belong morally to the same class of practices) to the end of the race, that we have the pro- 


\as dealing in lottery schemes. There is need) mise of the crown immortal.” It then goes 


that the moral sense of the community should| on to say: “ The proper home-training of our 
be more decidedly brought to bear against| children while young, and also the necessity 
such speculations, which spring from an evil|of a guarded religious school education, bas 
root, and the fruits of which are unmistakably | been pertinently and feelingly brought to our 
evil. ‘The magnitude of the operations can- notice, and the great responsibility that rests 
not make that right which is wrong in itself; upon parents in these respects.” 
nor do we see any just ground of distinction,, A minute was adopted in reference to the 
by which such speculators can claim a higher| Address issued by Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
standing in the respect of the community,,ing, which says: “In view of the soundness 
than the professional gambler with cards or of the doctrines therein advocated, and the 
dice. ‘testimony against those doctrines that we 
It is with much satisfaction that we notice,; consider unsound, it would be right for this 
as bearing on this subject, the remarks of; meeting to endorse and fully approve of the 
Judge Finletter, before whom proceedings same.” 
were brought in one of our city courts against 
a stock-broking firm who, without capital of 
their own, had speculated to the amount of} Yyiren Srates.—Among a number of bills intro- 
$6,000,000 in less than a year, and in doing 80! duced into the U. S. Senate last week, was one by 
had made use of funds belonging to their|Senator Ingalls of Kansas, to establish the new time 
customers. After stating that all gambling| standard in the District of Columbie, which was taken 
transactions are illegal, the judge said; “ This| UP #"4 yrs In the House, on the 24th, the Speaker 
z ae zs > > announced the standing and select committees. The 
case is characteristic. The spirit of reckless) ,ame day, both Houses adjourned until the 7th of next 
speculation and disregard of fidelity pervades) month. 
all its details, and yet we are asked to con- 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Our Minister to Sweden informs the State Depart- 
ment that, on the 24th of 4th mo. next, direct steam 


process, there is the satisfaction of knowing sider these dishonest transactions, these vio- 
that a large part of what is contributed will lations of faith as ordinary business transac- 
not be wasted in incidental expenses; and one tions. Wecannot so regard them. Want of| 
can feel also that no encouragement is given fidelity to trusts is the evil of the times, the 


communication between the United States and Sweden 
will begin. It will be continued monthly thereafter 
between New York and Gothenburg, under the auspices 
of the North German Lloyds. During 1882, Sweden 





to anything of a demoralizing or frivolous consequences of which are widespread and 
tendency. disastrous. It robs the widow and the or- 

In former times,it was very common for the phan. It sweeps aside in a day the hard 
government to authorize the drawing of lot- earnings of whole communities. It breathes 


teries—the profits of which were to be applied upon established industries and they perisb.' and Philadelphia to the Globe Iron Works of Chicago. 


imported $2,000,000 worth of wheat, mostly from Den- 
mark, 

Contracts have been awarded by the Treasury De- 
partment for the construction of iron partitions in the 
silver storage vaults in the Sub-Treasuries at Chicago 
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The San Francisco U.S. Treasury vault now contains 
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Flour was dull but steady. Sales of 2100 barrels, in- 


' day the 22nd inst., at 1.30 A. m., but was not generally 


58 tons of gold cvin and 700 tons of silver coin, which |cluding Minnesota extras at $5.25 a $6; Pennsylvania noticed. A stronger shock occurred at 3.30 4. M. and 
fills two large vaults, one with dimensions of 36 by 14|family at $4.75 a $5; western do., at $5.25 a $6, and {lasted 12 seconds, being accompanied by heavy rum- 


and 8 feet high, and the other with dimensions of 36 by 
17 by 8 feet. 
At Kansas City on the 20th instant, 32,000 acres of 


patents at $6 a $6.75. 
per barrel for choice. 
Grain.— Wheat was dull and rather lower. 


About 


Rye flour was steady at $3.75 blings, which awoke the entire population of the city 


and caused a panic in the narrow streets. Some old 
jbuildings and a number of chimneys were damaged, 


land in Stafford county, Kansas, were sold for $160,000 |9500 bushels red sold in lots, including No, 1 at $1.12 | At Setubal, 18 miles southeast of Lisbon, the shock was 
to capitalists of Staunton, Virginia, who intend to colo- }a $1.12}; No. 2 a $1.08} per bushel, the latter rate for |so severe that many of the inhabitants rushed to the sea- 


nize Dunkards on the land. 

About 200,000 acres will be added to the cultivatable 
lands of Arizona next year by canals and irrigating 
ditches, at an expense of $800,000. 

The merchants of San Francisco assert that their 
trade with the Northwest has been already reduced 75 
per cent. by the opening of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. “Four months ago three steamers a week were 
not sufficient to carry freight to Oregon and Washing- 
ton Territory. Two months later two steamers per 
week were suflicient, and now one every five days is all 
that is necessary.” 

Experiments were made last week at the factory of 
the United States Electric Company, in Newark, New 
Jersey, to test the danger of electric light wires to fire- 
men. A fifty-light are machine was placed in circuit 
with fifty lamps, and a number of persons took hold of 
the naked wires without feeling a shock. A stream of | 
water was then thrown on the wires through a hose} 
with a metal nozzle, and those holding it were not in- 





jured, nor did they feel the least shock. The positive 
and negative wires of the fire alarm telegraph and elec- 
trict lighting system of the city were then bared, and a} 
powerful current of electricity was passed through 
them. A man held a brass nozzle in his hands and | 
threw a stream of water on the wires without feeling a 
shock. 

The number of persons sent to Bellevue Hospital | 
during the year, to be treated as inebriates, is officially | 
stated to be 1815, against 1670 in 1882; increase of men | 
over last year, 145; women, 135. These patients are 
sent from the Police Courts and stations, city prisons 
and other institutions, as Bellevue is the only establish- 
ment for this class of persons. 

The drouth in Southern Georgia is terrible. The 
Atlanta Constitution says it reaches from Lee and 
Dougherty through Baker and Mitchell into Lowndes, 
covering all or part of a dozen counties. In Lee county 
there was a rain on 6th mo. 10th and another on 9th! 
mo. 13th. Not another drop has fallen in over seven 
months. The creeks, springs and wells have dried up. | 
In Leesburg water is sold at five cents a glass. It is 
hauled from fifteen to twenty miles. Families take 
their washing the same distance frequently. The crops 
are very much injured and the land is so hard that the 
people cannot put in fall grain, and there will be much 
suffering unless speedy and heavy rains occur. | 

The skull of a pterodactyl was brought up by a' 


Delaware, and No. 3 red at $1.03 per bushel, and 50,000 


bushels No. 2 red at $1.07 a $1.08 12th mo., $1.084 a| 


$1.08% Ist mo., $1.112 a $1.12 2d mo., $1.13} a $1.14 
3d mo., and $1.17 a $1.19 5th mo. Corn.—Car lots were 


unsettled : 87,000 bushels sold in lots at 50} a 63 cts. | 


per bushel, the latter rate for prime yellow, and new at 
49 a 55 cts.; and 10,000 bushels sail mixed at 59} a 59] 
cts. 12th mo., 603 a 608 cts. Ist mo., 62} a 623 cts. 2d 
mo., 63} a 63} cts. 3rd mo., and 65} a 67 cts. 5th mo. 


Oats.—Car lots were firmer. About 11,000 bushels sold | 


in lots at 384 a 41 cts. per bushel, according to quality, 
and No. 2 white at 40 a 41 cts. 12th mo., 40} a 40} cts. 
Ist mo., 42 a 43 cts. 2d mo., and 42} a 44 ects. 3d mo. 
and 44 a 47 cts. 5th mo. Kye was unchanged. Small 
sales are reported at 65 cts. per bushel. 

Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 12th 


mo. 22d, 1883.— Loads of hay, 210; loads of straw, 30;! 


Average price during week—Prime timothy, 75 a 85 
cts. per 100 Ibs.; mixed, 60 a 75 cts. per 100 lbs.; 
straw, 60 a 70 cts. per 100 pounds, 


Beef cattle were dull as usual at this season of the! 


year and prices were unsettled : 3000 head arrived and 
sold at the different yards at 5 a7} cts. per pound, as to 
quality. 

Sheep were in demand at an advance : 9000 head sold 
at the different yards at 34 a 5} and lambs at 3} a7} 


| cts. pound. 


Hogs were dull : 4700 head sold at the different yards 


jat 8 a 8} cts. per Ib., as to quality, 


Forricn.—The strike of the cotton weavers in Lan- 
cashire and the miners in Yorkshire increases in pro- 


. ° ° ° | 
portions. Twenty-six thousand looms are idle in Black- 


burn and 14,000 in Darwen and Padisham. At many 
places the operatives are accepting a reduction of 5 per 
cent. in their wages. The Operatives’ Association is 
trying to fight the battle in detail by bringing out the 
operatives in two or three towns atatime. The Manu- 
facturers’ Association met this move by adopting short 
time in all the mills that are running. The Yorkshire 
miners demand an advance of 10 per cent. in their 
wages. 
Manchester on the 27th inst. for the purpose of organ- 


izing a universal strike unless the demands of the York- | 
The strike agitation is spread- | 


shire men are conceded. 
ing in the iron districts of the North of France, Lor- 
raine and in other districts, The furnacesin the upper 
valley of the Moselle have been blown out. A majority 


of the iron manufacturers in Lorraine are reducing the! 


A general conference of miners will be held at} 


dredger in New Haven harbor Seventh-day last. A | wages of their employés 7 to 10 per cent., and limiting 
search will be made for the remainder of the body. the number of workmen and the hours of labor. 
Fossil tracks and remains of great interest were dis-| Tuke, chairman of the Tuke Emigration Committee, 
covered last week at the Portland quarries, in Con-;in a letter to the Times, quotes copious extracis from 
necticut. Three large blocks of freestone were taken | letters expressing the gratitude of emigrants who have 
out 300 feet below the surface, which are quite soft,! been assisted in their passage to America by the Tuke 
having not yet become hardened from exposure to the fund. Many instances are cited in which emigrants 
air. On the upper surface of two of the blocks are visi-|are returning their passage money. Of 5400 persons 
ble, plainly indented—some of them a half an inch deep | assisted to emigrate in 1883 by the Tuke Committee, 
and sharply cut—the footprints of birds of a past age.! one-third went to Canada and two-thirds to the United 
Some are large and some are small. The third block |States. 
has the fossilized remains of a creature that in shape| The survivors ofthe steamship Saint Augustin, which 
resembles a turtle. It is about one foot and six inches} was burned 12th mo. 16th in the Bay of Biscay while 
wide, octagonal in shape, and oval like the back of ajon the voyage from Manila to Liverpool, assert that 
turtle. It is firmly attached to the rock, and there are|thirty-eight men were left on board when four boats 
no traces of legs. loaded put off from the vessel. It is feared that all 
It is estimated that 100,000 turkeys and double that | were lost ; as, when the steamer was last seen, a heavy 


number of chickens have reached this market last week, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio contributing more than three- 
fourths of the shipments. 

_Extremely cold weather prevailed last Seventh-day 
night and First-day morning. At Bangor, Maine, the 
thermometer was 20° below zero. At Hanover, New 
Hampshire, 30° below, and at Boston, 12° below. 





The deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 375, 


sea was running, the vessel was all burning, and she 
had no other boats. 

The Governor of Dongola telegraphs detailed accounts 
of the fighting between the forces of Hicks Pasha and 
those of El] Mahdi. He maintains that the Egyptians 
were victorious and that the army is intact and is now 
encamped at Melbass. He adds that El Mahdi is at 
El Obeid, having been defeated by his former followers, 


which was 11 more than during the previous week, and|who reproached him with not being the Mahdi, because 
8 less than during the corresponding period last year.|he had failed to vanquish the Egyptians by Divine aid. 
Of the foregoing 202 were males, 173 females: 47 died| The Cairo correspondent of the Observer, says the 
of consumption ; 28 of diphtheria; 26 of pneumonia ;| British Government has explicitly informed the Egyp- 
18 of scarlet fever ; 15 of inflammation of the stomach |tian Government that it will not attempt to reconquer 
and bowels, and 11 of typhoid fever. the Soudan, nor will it permit Egypt to make the at- 
Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s, 114}; 4’s, registered, 1233;|tempt. England, however, is willing that any other 
coupon, 1243; 3’s, 102; currency 6’s, 128 a 135. power should do so at Egypt’s request, providing the 
Cotton was rather firmer. Sales of middlings are| Khedive incurs no expense in the undertaking. Eng- 
reported at 10§ a 10% cts. per pound for uplands and|land is willing to send a fleet to Alexandria and to 
New Orleans. 
Petroleum.—Standard white, 9 a 94 cts. for export, |the same is threatened by El Mahdi. 
and 10 a 10} cts. per gallon for home use. An earthquake shock occurred at Lisbon, on Seventh- 
4 


shore. 

Sontay was captured by the French on the 17th in- 
stant. Their losses are stated to be fifteen killed and 
‘sixty wounded. The loss of the enemy is not known, 

In the lower House of the Prussian Diet on the 18th 
inst. Herr Scholz, Minister of Finance, introduced the 
bill for the taxation of incomes derived from personal 
property. The bill was coldly received, and its ultimate 
adoption is doubtful. 

The remains of Commander De Long and his com- 
rades, of the ill-fated Jeannette expedition, have arrived 
at Irkutsk. 

A telegram from St. Petersburg says that it was while 
the Czar was hunting ina sledge on the 20th inst. that 
the horses shied and the Emperor was thrown out, and 
his right shoulder injured. 

Over eight million females are reported as employed 
in industrial occupations in India. 

The South Australian wheat crop is expected to yield 
largely over the average this year. 

Mexico, according toa paper read before the Ameri- 

can Geographical Society, will not only cease importing 
petroleum from the United States, but will become an 
|extensive exporter of it “at an early day.” 
On the 2Ist instant there was considerable rioting in 
|the City of Mexico, growing out of a refusal to receive 
nickel coins in city markets. A mob gathered, crying, 
|‘ Down with nickel!” and firing pistols. The mob 
rushed through the streets, breaking lamps and win- 
dows, and a panic ensuing, all the business houses were 
‘closed. Finally the troops were called out, blank 
cartridges were fired, and the crowd was charged by 
|cavalry several times. Order was at last restored with- 
\out bloodshed. The City Council is opening stores for 
the sale of prime necessaries for nickel money. Mean- 
time, the President has ordered the strict enforcement 
| of the nickel coinage law, and the establishment through- 
out the Republic for the redemption of nickel in silver. 
The merchants receive nickel freely. 

A telegram from Montreal reports the commercial 
situation there unchanged. The wholesale business is 
in all departments “ unprecedentedly dull,” and the re- 
tail trade below the standard of former years. The sales 
during the year have been from 25 to 40 per cent. less 
than during 1882. The exports of live stock from 
Montreal during the last season were 51,000 cattle and 
104,000 sheep, an increase of 9000 cattle and 29,000 
sheep on the figures for 1882. During the season just 
closed 445 steamers and 90 sailing vessels entered the 
port of Montreal. 


A “ Friends’ Calendar for 1884,” designed for home 
and office use, having been prepared by several inter- 
ested Friends is now ready, and can be obtained on ap- 
plication either at Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch St., or 
of E. L. South, 6 North Sixth St.; or if desired will be 
mailed to any address, 


PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL. 


Old muslin or linen, especially large pieces such as 
sheets and table cloths, which are used in dressing 
serious burns, are much needed at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, Eighth and Spruce. 

Packages will be sent for if the steward is notified. 








Diep, at his residence, near Harrisville, Ohio, on the 
morning of the 14th of 12th month, 1883, WrLLiAM 
HALL, in the 80th year of his age, a member of Short- 
creek Monthly and Harrisville Particular Meeting. 
This dear Friend manifested through the course of a 
long and useful life, a becoming concern for the ad- 
vancement of the cause of truth and righteousness in 
the earth, and the maintainance of the principles of the 
Society of Friends—ever dear to him. As the time of 
his departure drew near, and the shackles of mortality 
seemed loosening, he evinced that his hopes of salva- 
tion rested not on works of righteousness which he had 
done. His bereaved family and friends are comforted 
in believing that, through the mercies of his Saviour, he 
has joined the company of those who “ shall hunger no 
more, neither thirst any more: neither shall the sun 
light on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb which is 


assist in the defence of strictly Egyptian territory, if in the midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall 


lead them unto living fountains of waters; and God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 
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